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ry _ The seventeenth regular meeting of the Society w was held on © 
Saturday evening, August 26, 1905, at the residence of Dr. F. E. 
B aisdell, 1800 O’Farrell street, San Francisco, California. 
President Fuchs in the chair. 

Minutes of the preceding meeting were read and approved. 


The following members were present: President Charles 
Fuchs, Dr. &. i. Blaisdell, Dr. E. C. Van Dyke, J.. C. Huguenin, 
ar _ Ww. Nunenmacher, Miss Julia Wright, Edw. M. Ehrhorn, 
‘O, E. Bremner, James E. Cottle and E. K. Carnes. 


me The following guests were in attendance: Mrs. F. KE. Blais- 
‘dell, Mrs. Charles ” Fuchs, Marspa tse Cottle:» Mrs.cAnna, G, 
Eiaisdell: Miss Bessie Wright, Mrs. E..K. Carnes, Miss Ehrhorn, 
- Percy Baumberger, Miss M. E. Moser and F. E, Blaisdell Es 


Following the reading if the Treasurer’s report, the follow- 
ing persons were proposed for membership: Percy Baumberger, 
by Mr. Huguenin and seconded by Charles Fuchs; F. W. Knight, 
by Mr. Ehrhorn and seconded by E. K. Carnes. Both were 
unanimously elected. 
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_ ‘The following communication was then read: 


“New Jersey Agricultural College Experiment Station, 
Pe New Brunswick, N. J., Feb. 21st, 1905. 
“Dear Sit: 
“Ata meeting of the Entomological Club of the A. A. A. §., 
at Philadelphia, December 30, 1904, the matter of forming a 
national organization of entomologists came up for discussion on 
- the enclosed report. 
2 2 “The sentiment being wholly in favor of some such organ- 
ization, the report was adopted and the president appointed as 
the committee the undersigned, Dr. James G. Needham and 
~ Prof. C. P. Gillette. I am instructed by this committee to com- 
- municate the above action to your society and to request that it 
select a member to represent it upon the joint committee pro- 
_ vided for in the resolution. 
+ “Please advise me when such action has been taken and 
send me the name and address of your representative. It is fur- 
ther suggested that your society formulate, if possible, some of 
the ends for which such an organization should aim. The ques- 
tion of membership should also be considered: i. e., whether it 
should be a delegate body or whether, if the members are 
elected, there should be any geographic or other restriction or 
_ special qualification. Very truly yours, 


* 7 ; Joun B. Smiru, Chairman. 
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“To Dr. F. E. Blaisdell, 

Secretary of the Pacific Coast Entomological Society : 

“The report of this committee may be found in Entomo- 
logical News, Vol. XVI, page 58, February, 1905.” > 

The following committee was appointed to look into the 
matter: IF. E. Blaisdell, Edw. M. Ehrhorn, E. C. Van Dyke. 

President Fuchs then read the following brief biographical 
notice: “With sincere regret I have to announce the death of 
Mr. Beverly Letcher. He passed away in San Francisco, July 
17, 1905, age 41 years. He was born in San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia. In him we lost not only a good, honest friend, but also 
an excellent entomologist of brilliant ideas and deep observa- 
tions in general entomology; his specialty was the Lepidoptera. 

“I beg all present to rise and pay to our good friend our 
sincere esteem. I suggest that the society draw up a set of 
resolutions showing our regard for him, and that we send to 
Mrs. Anna Letcher, his mother, a copy.” 

The following committee was then appointed to draw up the 
resolutions: E. C. Van Dyke, James E. Cottle, F. E. Blaisdell. 

Dr. Van Dyke then reported “A Month’s Outing in Wash- 
ington.” He briefly considered the comparative geography of 
of the two states, saying that he visited Monroe, Tacoma, Para- 
dise Park (Rainier) and Mt. Shasta. He spoke of the general 
conditions in Washington and Oregon, considering the flora and 
zoological fauna. 

He gave the results of his collecting at Monroe, in the forest 
and clearing, along streams and in the open, swampy places; 
collecting at Paradise Park was then taken up, reporting the 
taking of Cicindela depressula Casey and Nebrie on the ground 
and under logs, results of collecting along streams, on flowers, 
trees, on the ice fields and about tents. He stated that he recog- 
nized two faunas in eastern Washington. 


Mr. J. C. Huguenin followed with the report of his trip to 
the Yosemite National Park: 

“In company with Mrs. Huguenin I decided to go and 
spend our summer vacation in the Yosemite National Park, not 
exactly with the intention of collecting very many beetles or 
butterflies, but to see that beautiful region—the grandest part of 
California. At first I did not think it would be worth while to 
take along my collecting outfit on account of our prospective 
short stay in the park. We intended to travel from place to 
place and enjoy the scenery, which we did, and to stay in the 
park only six days. 

“We started from San Francisco on June 30 in the evening 
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and arrived at Raymond July 1 at 7 o'clock in the morning, had 
our breakfast and started for Wawona by stage, by which they 
called the cannon-ball stage, it being the one that goes the fast- 
est. We arrived at Wawona in the afternoon at about 3 o’clock, 
having covered forty-four miles by stage from Raymond. 


“Our intention was to go straight to the valley, but we found 
that we were too tired to go any farther that day, so we decided 
to stay at Wawona for the night. That same evening I did a 
little collecting, and some the next morning also. I found four 
good specimens then and it is impossible ‘for me at present to 
describe them. Mr. Charles Fuchs offered me his services in 
classifying them. I looked particularly for Brennus, but found 
only two specimens. 

“Wawona is well situated at about an elevation of 4500 feet 
in a beautiful green valley, a good collecting ground and a good 
resting place. The valley is a graceful indentation in the giant 
hills, with mountains, meadows, little streams of water or creeks 
all over the country. We stayed the second night at Wawona 
and the next day, the second, early in the morning, we started 
for the Mariposa Big Tree Grove by stage, round trip sixteen 
miles. At noon we arrived at the big log cabin which is situated 
in the center of the grove, elevation 6800 feet. I ate my lunch in 
a hurry and went collecting. I had only one hour and a quarter 
to collect in and during that time took over one hundred speci- 
mens of Coleoptera. Among these were a species of Omus, near 
lugubris Casey, Helops, etc. 

“At 2 o'clock sharp everybody was on the stage to go far- 
ther up to Wawona Point, where a very fine view of the valley 
and of the south fork of the Merced river could be had. We 
stopped there only ten minutes, and in that time I collected four 
specimens of Lepidoptera—one Alypia, and three Pieris sisymbri. 
We then continued our trip down the valley, arriving just in 
time for dinner. ‘That night we slept in a tent and next morning 
at 8 o’clock started again on a long staging trip of twenty-six 
miles to the Yosemite Valley. The ride was wonderfully beau- 
tiful, up and down grades, until we arrived at our destination at 
2 o'clock in the afternoon. We took a little rest and then I went 
out collecting, but did not do what I expected to do in the 
valley. However, I got fifty butterflies and seventy-five beetles. 
My best catch was Desmocerus auripennis (male). Going down 
the valley, I met Mr. John Wolfe from Laton, Fresno county, 
who told me it was too early in the season for butterflies. 

“Early next morning, July 6, we started out of the valley to 
eo up to Glacier Point, on mule-back, a distance of fourteen and 
a half miles; there were twelve persons in the party and a guide 
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and packmule. The trip was rather rough, but very interesting 
and picturesque. We passed by the Vernal Falls and on top we 
had a very fine view of them and the surrounding country. We 
stopped there only four minutes and again started for Glacier 
Point Hotel, which has a fine situation, elevation 7300 feet. We 
reached the hotel at 2 o’clock, had dinner and rested. I then 
went out collecting and found many specimens of Coleoptera, 
about one hundred and fifty in all; among them were Carabus 
tedatus, var., Pterostichus morionides and several species of 
Eleodes, etc. The Coleoptera indicated essentially a forest 
fauna. 


“I found more Lepidoptera in that high altitude (7000 to 
8000 feet) than I did down the valley of the Yosemite. Total 
butterflies collected at Glacier Point one hundred and twenty- 
five, but I am sorry to say that I took nothing rare. We left 
Glacier Point on July 8 at 2 o’clock for Wawona by another 
road. I should judge the locality would be a fine collecting 
ground, as there is a good variety of meadows, hills and valleys, 
as well as forests, to afford a rich fauna.” 


Mr. Cottle, being called upon, followed with a report of his 
summer’s outing as follows: 

“It affords me great pleasure this evening to stand before 
you and give a brief report of my trip to Anderson Springs, 
Lake county. On July 17, 1905, accompanied by Mrs. Cottle 
and an old-time friend, Mr. James C. Garbarino, I took the 7:40 
a.m. boat for Anderson Springs. We reached Calistoga about 
11 o'clock, and were allowed fifteen minutes for dinner. From 
there we started for Mt. St. Helena. This mountain is situated 
just half-way between Calistoga and Middletown. It is ten miles 
from Calistoga, eight of which is a continual pull up-grade. At 
2:35 p. m. the toll gate or summit was reached; after a cooling 
drink we entered the stage and started down-grade for Middle- 
town. This was an improvement, and tall trees sheltered one 
from the rays of old Sol. We reached Middletown and 4:55 
brought us to our destination, where the first hour was spent in 
getting settled. 

Anderson Springs is most picturesquely situated between 
two mountains, the river, only a few feet away, goes hurrying 
along, and the tall oaks and pines skirt the slopes of the canyon. 
Near the bachelors’ quarters stands the renowned Father Joseph 
Spring, named after Rev. Father Joseph Gallagher. The water 
of this spring has proved very beneficial to many ailing in 
health. Here in close proximity to the springs are the chasm; 
the cascades, and the falls. Seated on a bench in front of the 
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old hotel, after my fourth day’s collecting trip, I picked up one 
of the local papers, dated the previous day, and learned of the 
termination of this earth’s life of Beverly Letcher. It was a 
strange coincidence that I should read this, sitting on the very 
bench where I first met him and took my first lesson in ento- 
mology, eleven years previously. We have parted from a dear 
friend, a valuable member, and memory recalls a man of hon- 
esty, integrity, and one willing to further the interests of this 
Society. Let us hope that he has found that solemn and sacred 
comfort in the far beyond that no earthly power could give; 
where all is divine happiness and calumny is unknown. 

The weather was much cooler this year, and consequently 
Catocalae were not so plentiful. However, I succeeded in catch- 
ing a goodly number of the different species. One in particular 
I am sure is a new species. The following are the species that 
I captured: Catocala aholibah, pura, faustina, californica, cleo- 
patra, ophelia, violenta, and zoe. Of these I have brought 
examples for you to examine this evening. 

Dr. Blaisdell stated that, during a trip to Shasta Retreat, 
Siskiyou County, he had taken only one Omus ambiguus and a 
number of larvae. 

Exhibits were made by the different members who had been 
away on trips. 

Social discourse and refreshments followed adjournment. 


F. E. BLAISDELE, Secretary. 
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The eighteenth regular quarterly meeting of the Society 
was held on the evening of November 18, 1905, at the residence 
of Edw. M. Ehrhorn, 2524 Filbert street, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia. 

President Fuchs in the chair. 

Minutes of the preceding meeting were read and approved. 


The following fifteen members responded to roll call: 
President Fuchs, Edw. M. Ehrhorn, J. G. Grundel, Dr. E. C. 
Van Dyke, James E. Cottle, J. C. Huguenin, F. W. Nunen- 
macher, Dr. I. E. Blaisdell, Fordyce Grinnell, Miss Julia 
Wright, O. EF. Bremner, E. K. Carnes, Leon Munier, Dudley 
Moulton, and Percy Baumberger. 

Eight guests were present: Professor J. M. Aldrich, Mrs. 
J. C. Huguenin, Mrs. J. E. Cottle, Miss M. M. Bremner, Mrs. 
PF’. E. Blaisdell, Miss Ehrhorn, Mrs. Charles Fuchs, and Mrs. 
Hei Acar nies: 

After the reading of the treasurer’s report, the secretary 
stated that he had received two communications, the first being 
from Mrs. F. W. Knight notifying the Society of the death of 
Mr. F. W. Knight, which occurred on May 15, 1905, from 
typhoid fever. Mr. Knight was elected a member of the Society 
at its seventeenth meeting. 

A motion of regret and sympathy was passed, the same to 
be extended to Mrs. Knight by the secretary. 


The second communication was from Professor J: J--Rivers 
of 519 North Fifth street, Santa Monica, California, and was as 
follows: 

“I have added to the species of Butterflies found in South- 
ern California the long-tailed skipper (Eudamus proteus). I 
imagine it has come to stay. Agriculture appears answerable 
through the extensive cultivation of the lima bean. The larvae 
of this species being in common with many of its tribe possessing 
a preference for the Leguminosae.” 

Professor Rivers stated that he desired to exchange Cali- 
fornian specimens of Eudamus proteus for Lycaena anticis, and 
xerxes. He also wishes any information as to the occurrence of 
species not mentioned in his list of the Butterflies of Southern 
California. 

The matter of delinquent members was then taken up for 
discussion, and it was decided that members two years in arrears 
should be dropped from the list of members. 

Mr. Cottle, committee on the Letcher memoriam, reported 
favorably on the preparation of the same, and stated that the 
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cost would be about $15. The amount was quickly donated by 
the members present. 


Professor Aldrich, a specialist on the Diptera, was invited to 
address the meeting. He gave an account of the progress of 
Dipterology, stating that it had received more attention in late 
years, and offers a field of investigation equal to any order in 
number of species. Probably not more than one-half of the 
species are at present known, new species are readily found in 
any locality. Number of species now known north of the Isth- 
mus of Panama number about 8300. Probably many synonyms 
have been created. He stated that Osten Sacken did more than 
any other man in early times, that he had the faculty of getting 
acquainted with collectors and gathered a large amount of mate- 
rial, which was mostly described by Low, Sacken doing a part 
of the work. 


In 1878 Mr. Sacken retired from the American field and 
left no representative. Shortly after this, in 1879, Professor 
S. W. Williston took up the study of the Diptera, and then 
Coquillett. In 1890 he himself and Mr. Townsend began work 
on this order about the same time, and later many younger 
workers, probably seventy-five, have contributed to the knowl- 
edge of our Diptera by doing descriptive work. 


Professor Aldrich exhibited his recently published Cata- 
logue of the Diptera, a very valuable contribution to the science. 
He further commented on the earlier Western collectors by say- 
_ing: “Mr. Coquillett collected at Los Angeles, his chief work 
being the Bombylidae at that time. The earliest collection in 
California was made by C. G. Thomson, who also worked over 
the material collected by the Frigate Eugenia, most of which 
was from the vicinity of San Francisco. Osten Sacken, in 1876, 
was about Mono Lake and the Yosemite Park in Californa, 
and the Government published about 150 pages of the results. 

Mr. Tyler Townsend worked up the Lower California material, 
the results being published in the Proceedings of the California 
Academy of Science.” 

Professor Aldrich received a vote of thanks for his interest- 
ing talk. 

Mr. Ehrhorn stated that Professor Aldrich’s address em- 
phasizes what he had spoken of before, i. e., that each member 
should have some specialty. He said that Professor Aldrich 
should be invited to give a talk on the collecting of Diptera. 

Dr. Van Dyke spoke of the Diptera that he had collected at 
Paradise Valley, Washington. 

Mr. J. G. Grundel reported a trip to the Santa Lucia Moun- 
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tains, in San Luis Obispo County. He found that the Catocalae 
about willows varied greatly in color and selected resting spots 
resembling their coloration, and he wondered whether they were 
conscious of their color. Mr. Fuchs identified the Coleoptera 
collected by Mr. Grundel, namely: Brennus convergens var., 
Cicindela oregona and Pterostichus castanetpes. 

In regard to the matter of a national organization of ento- 
mologists, the committee appointed directed the secretary to 
report that the Society was in favor of such an organization 
and that there should be no geographical restrictions, and 
appointed Dr. Blaisdell as the representative of the Society. 

Mr. Cottle stated that Drs. Van Dyke, Blaisdell, and him- 
self had arranged Mr. Letcher’s library and collection and that 
they were for sale. There were many valuable papers in the lot. 

Mr. Grundel exhibited some Sesidae bred on blackberry, 
peach and wild cherry; also a species of Satyrus from San Luis 
Obispo County, and Hepialus sp., and Catocalae from Alma, 
Santa Clara County. 

Miss Julia Wright showed some exotic Coleoptera from 
Ceylon. Professor Aldrich, a Calotarsa n. sp., from near Palo 
Alto. 

After refreshments and social discourse the meeting ad- 
journed. 

F, E. BLAISDELL, Secretary. 
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_ The nineteenth regular meeting of the Society was held at 
the Cafe Odeon, 8 O'Farrell street, San Francisco, California, 
on Saturday evening, February 17, 1906. 

President Fuchs in the chair. 

Minutes of the preceding meeting were read and approved. 

The following members responded to roll call: Charles 
Fuchs, Dr. KE. C. Van Dyke, F. W. Nunenmacher, J. G. Grundel, 
Edw. M. Ehrhorn, James E. Cottle, Dr. F. E. Blaisdell, Leon 
Munier, J. C. Huguenin, Miss Julia Wright, Charles Riedy, and 
‘Percy Baumberger. 


The following guests were present: Mrs. J. C. Huguenin, 
Mrs. J. E. Cottle, Miss Bertha Brady, Miss M. Moser, C. C. 
Riedy Jr., Mrs. F. E. Blaisdell, Harry Allen, and Professor 
J. M. Aldrich. 

The report of the treasurer was then read. 


A communication from Mr. C, V. Burke was read, which 
stated that he wished to withdraw from the Society as he had 
given up entomology and taken up ichthyology. 


The following acknowledgment of the Letcher memorial 

was then read: 
“2235 Durant Avenue, Berkeley. 
Mr. Chas. Fuchs, 
President of the Pacific Coast Entomological Society. 
My dear Sir: 

On behalf of my mother and nephew, as well as myself, I 
send you and the Entomological Society our sincerest thanks 
and assure you of our deep appreciation of the beautiful memo- 
rial to my dear brother which your kind hearts prompted you 
to send us. Believe me, 

Yours most gratefully, 


BLANCHE LETCHER. 
January 6,. 1906.” 


Professor Aldrich then made the following remarks: 


He stated that he had brought along a small collection of 
Diptera to illustrate the manner of mounting. Diptera are com- 
monly poorly collected, the larger species chiefly and the smaller 
forms neglected, but to do good work they also must be care- 
fully collected. In the older works, species described are, with 
few exceptions, the larger ones. 

In mounting, the black pins, 39 mm. Klaeger, are stiffer 
and best to use, and small sizes to make the collection look well. 
Avoid large pins. No. 1 pins are best, sometimes No. 2, and 
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place the insect rather high on the pin; if necessary use a 
gauge to get them at equal height. Pass the pin through the 
thorax; lately some collectors prefer not to pin through the 
center of the thorax, but to one side of the median bristles so 
that they may not be disarranged as they are used in classifica- 
tion, It is a good idea to pin the Muscidae and Tachinidae to 
one side of the thorax. 


For the small Diptera use the Klaeger minuten pins. Pass 
the small pin into the body of the fly, by aid of a lens if neces- 
sary, then pass the minuten pin down through a small oblong 
piece of white blotting paper, pith or cork, and finally pass an 
ordinary sized pin through the opposite end of the blotting 
paper, pith, or cork. 

In collecting, collect individually and not by beating. Look 
at the specimens before catching, as by this means you gain a 
good knowledge of the habits of the species. Professor Aldrich 
exhibited the following species to illustrate the proper way of 
mounting: Hylemyia alcathoe, Chrysomyia wheeleri, Eristalis 
aeneus, and Tetanocera; and of the minute species Scatopse 
pulicaria, Diplosis, Ceratopogon, and Limosina. 

Dr. Van Dyke—What is the idea of using blotting paper 
instead of pith or cork? 

Professor Aldrich—It is tough and thin when looked down 
upon. I will say that many minuten pins are soft; specify 
Klaeger steel minuten pins. Use ordinary cyanide bottle for 
collecting, but be sure and keep it dry within; if it becomes 
moist take out the cork and let it dry out. 


Dr. Van Dyke then read the following two short papers: 


He first dealt with the genus Leptura, particular reference 
being made to the species found in North America. He spoke 
of the fact that this Palaearctic and Nearctic genus of about 
175 species, was represented in this country by about 75 species, 
several being undescribed, or about three times: the number 
found in Europe. Two exceptions to the general northern dis- 
tribution mentioned were the two species from the highlands of 
Central Mexico. Mention was then made of the distribution of 
various groups of these, and the relationship that the several 
members bore to each other. A careful study of the species, he 
said, brought out many interesting facts, one being that the 
Rocky Mountains alone supported no well-marked species, Lep- 
tura nigrolineata being considered at most a very weak one, 
though it did harbor several rather interesting varieties. The 
Sierras, the humid coast belt of the Pacific, and the Alleghanies 
each claimed one or more very distinct species. The Doctor 
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considered that Leptura quadrillum was closely related to Lep- 
tura vexatrix, and that cubitalis was not a Leptura at all, but an 
_Acmaeops and closely related to basalis. 


Later in the evening he went over the species and, with 
the aid of specimens from his collection and a number loaned 
by Mr. Fuchs to make the series more complete, pointed out 
many peculiarities of forty-seven West Coast species known to 
him. All but three were shown. 


In the second paper an effort was made to show wherein 
the fauna of the West Coast more closely resembled that of 
Europe and North Asia than did that to the east of the Rocky 
Mountains. Mention was then made of the statement made 
many years ago by Professor Asa Gray, that the flora of 
Eastern North America as a whole was more closely related 
to that of the Japano-Manchurian region than that of the West 
Coast. The insect fauna of the same regions was also found to 
bear a similar relationship. The reason the Doctor gave for 
this, was that the parts of the flora and fauna which bore this 
close relationship, were, as a rule, restricted to low levels where 
there was plenty of both sun and moisture. In past geological 
ages there was at northern latitudes a great area of compara- 
tively low land which made it possible for both these areas to 
gain their species from the same source. The West Coast could 
not get this fauna because at that period it was barricaded at 
the north by great highlands, or else densely forested and quite 
cool lowlands, districts which the more sun-loving species would 
not penetrate. ‘The mountain and cool-loving species of the 
eastern continent would here, however, find a congenial home, 
and as the mountain systems of the two continents there came 
in close touch with each other, it was a simple matter for there 
to result a settlement of both regions with a related fauna. 
This no doubt is what occurred, and it is with regard to this 
fauna—the fauna of the mountains and the cool lowlands—that 
the West Coast is more closely related to the Palearctic than is 
that of the eastern part of this country. - 


In order to bring out this point the more forcibly, he gave 
the distribution of all the known species of certain genera of 
the Silphidae, the list including the following: Necrophilus, 
Pelates, Pteroloma, Agyrtes, Sphaetites (one of the Nitidulidae 
according to Gangelbauer), Lyrosoma, Pinodytes, and Platy- 
choleus. Later on, a box containing all of the American species 
of this group with the exception of Pinodytes hamiltom was 
shown, a new species of Pteroloma among the number. 

Dr. Blaisdell reported that a short paper on new Califor- 
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nian Coleoptera had been sent to the “Entomological News.” 
He also stated that considerable time had been spent on the 
Gyrinidae and that the genus needed revision as Le Conte’s 
paper was inadequate, as there appears to be several undescribed 
species. He remarked that Gyrinus affinis was easy to recognize 
by its large size and aciculate punctuation of the elytra, G. plici- 
fer by the fold on the elytral margin before the apex and G. 
parcus, not heretofore reported from California, by its coarse 
golden punctures of the elytra; this latter species was taken in 
Mission Valley, San Diego, in considerable numbers. 

Mr. Nunenmacher stated that he had for exhibition a box 
of Coccinellidae containing species belonging to the genus 
Hyperaspis, arranged after Casey. He remarked that 4-oculata 
appears as the Western race of undulata. Among those shown 
were two new species of Hyperaspis and a series of H. disso- 
luta Cr., an extreme phase of undulata; also species of Orcus. 

Mr. Fuchs read a paper on a trip to the Fort Tejon region. 

Dr. Van Dyke showed the Lepturae of the United States, 
illustrating distributional areas; Miss Julia Wright a box of 
exotic Coleoptera, and Dr. Blaisdell a box of Gyrinidae. 

Social discourse and refreshments preceded adjournment. 


FF, Pa BGA IS DEES eR ecreratas 


The twentieth regular meeting or Field Day of the Society 
c was held at Fairfax, Marin County, California, on June 3, 1906. 
On account of a steady downpour of rain, only two mem- 

bers attended—President Fuchs and Mr. John Killeen, 


F. E. BLAISDELL, Secretary. 
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SPECIFIC NAMES SUGGESTING LOCALITIES 


By BeverLty LeETCHER 
(Submitted to Pacific Coast Entomological Society prior to his death.) 


For a long time I had puzzled over the derivation of the 
specific name of Pamphila juba Scudder, and Argynnis juba 
Bdvy., the latter a synonym of Argynnis coronis, and the answer 
to the conundrum only came to me a few evenings since. Of 
course, I had often heard of niggers “patting juba,” but did not 
believe this act had been so dignified; then I read in Boisduval’s 
description of Lycaena-xrerxes that it was taken “in the moun- 
tains of Juba,” and in fact that was a very favored locality ; 
everything good seemed. to be found in the Juba mountains, as 
they were sometimes termed, and I leaned back in my chair 
and wondered “where in California, or any other old place, are 
the mountains of Juba,’ when suddenly it flashed upon me that 
the written French characters for “J” and “Y” were very much 
alike, and that what Lorquin in writing to Boisduval had in- 
tended for “Yuba” had been read as “Juba.” 

Another name that has amused me is that of Gortyna san- 
calitae Grt. Packard in his monograph of the Geometrid moths 
continually refers to species as being taken at Sanzalito. The 
correct name of the town is Sausalito, a diminutive of the 
Spanish word ‘“‘Sausal,” a willow swamp, but Behrens invari- 
ably wrote it “Sauzalito,’ which was misread “Sanzalito” by 
Eastern entomologists, and so perpetuated. 


Submitted June 20, 1905. 
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